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ABSTRACT 



This final report describes accomplishments and activities 



of a four-year federally supported program to provide technical assistance 
and training focused on educational programming, language/communication, and 
assessment for children and youth with deaf blindness in Washington State. 
Overall, the state provided training to approximately 6,200 families and 
educators involved with 153 children identified with deaf blindness. The 
report is organized around the project's seven specific objectives: (1) 

identify children with deaf blindness; (2) facilitate the involvement of 
families in their children's education; (3) provide technical assistance to 
service providers of these children; (4) provide training to service 
providers; (5) disseminate information to families, service providers, and 
communities; (6) collaborate and coordinate with other state agencies; and 
(7) implement a process to monitor, evaluate, and refine the technical 
assistance services provided by the relevant state agency. The report details 
activities and outcomes for each of these objectives as well as problems 
encountered and implications for policy, practice, and research. Appended are 
the project management plan, the project's brochure, and a technical 
assistance evaluation form. (DB) 
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Washington State Services for Children with Deaf-Blindness 
Executive Summary 
1995 - 1999 

During the past four project years approximately six thousand two hundred (6,200) 
Washington State families and educators (e.g., teachers, paraeducators, specialists, 
administrators) received technical assistance and training through Washington State 
Services for Children with Deaf-Blindness. 1 These individuals received six hundred 
thirty-one (631) site consultations and 1,125 phone consultations, and participated in 48 
statewide and project arranged training. More than half of the recipients responded to 
the twice-yearly request for evaluation regarding the impact of technical assistance 
services. Those responding reported close to 1,400 positive changes for their deaf-blind 
child, their family, and educational staff. 

Over the four years of the project the numbers of deaf-blind children identified on the 
project census ranged from 144 to 153 children, a 12 % increase. These deaf-blind 
children and youth attended school in 70 to 76 of the 296 public school districts in 
Washington State, two state schools for children who are deaf and blind/ visually 
impaired, and private schools. The numbers of teams supporting the students ranged 
from approximately 127 tol42. The top priorities of assistance were educational 
programming, language/ communication, and assessment, in that order. 

Project Description 

The project goal was to ensure that families and educators have the necessary skills and 
information to effectively support the needs of their children with deaf-blindness. The 
specific objectives listed below were based on needs identified by parents, professionals 
and project technical assistance history. Seven objectives were developed as authorized 
under 34 CFR Part 307.11 Services for Children with Deaf-Blindness Program. 
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This number reflects all participants. The count is duplicated. 
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• Identify children with deaf-blindness 

• Facilitate the involvement of families in the education of their children with deaf- 
blindness 

• Provide technical assistance to service providers of children with deaf-blindness ' 

• Provide training to service providers 

• Disseminate information to families, service providers, and communities 

• Collaborate and coordinate with other state agencies 

• Implement a process to monitor, evaluate and refine the technical assistance services 
provided by Washington State Services for Children with Deaf-Blindness 

The grant was subcontracted to Puget Sound Educational Service District (PSESD), one of 
nine regional education agencies in the state to provide services statewide. Five 
individuals staffed the project. In addition to the project manager and assistant, two 
consultants — one in western Washington and one in eastern Washington — provided the 
primary technical assistance to families and educational teams. A parent was hired part 
time on the team as the family support provider. Her role was to partner with the staff 
in providing technical assistance primarily in responding to parent concerns, but not 
exclusively. 

Context 

Washington State has provided services to deaf-blind children for over 20 years through 
a combination of federal grants and state discretionary funding through the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. Families of the children on the census are spread 
throughout the state with the availability and quality of services varying greatly from 
community to community. Eastern Washington is predominantly rural. The major 
urban areas are primarily on the western side of the Cascade Mountain Range with runs 
north and south between British Columbia, Canada and Oregon. 



Children included on the census typically receive early intervention, educational, and 
vocational instruction in varied settings. These settings include integrated classrooms in 
local school districts (LEA) and college centers, self-contained classrooms in LEA 
programs, state schools for the deaf and blind, state residential schools, integrated and 
non-integrated developmental preschools, and home environments. The majority of 
teachers working with these children hold general special education degrees in 
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accordance with the State's generic special education certification requirements. 
Personnel in developmental centers and local education agencies (LEAs) providing 
service to birth- to- three year olds and trained in deaf-blindness are equally rare. 

Providing responsive services to children with deaf-blindness, their families, and service 
providers in Washington necessitates consideration of a number of factors which are 
particularly characteristic of the state. 

The state covers a large geographic area with numerous rural school districts, 
particularly in eastern Washington. 

• The state covers 66,511 square miles and is predominantly rural in eastern 
Washington. The west side of the Cascade Mountain range is a mix of rural and 
urban centers. Approximately one-fourth of the total disabled students in the state 
resides in areas that would be identified as rural and remote. They are spread over a 
large area with considerable geographic barriers between them and the services 
available in the metropolitan areas. 

• Families and service providers are also isolated by the spread of children throughout 
the state. Most often the child who is deaf-blind is perhaps the only dual sensory 
impaired child in the teacher's classroom. In the year prior to the start of this project, 
135 children were served in 115 different classrooms/sites. 

No university programs in the northwest offer a program to train teachers of children 
who are deaf-blind. 

• The preservice programs in the state are of a generic special education nature. None 
of the universities has programs in hearing or vision impairments or deaf-blindness. 
Those colleges and universities that do have programs in severe disabilities do not 
generally address deaf-blindness. 

• Educators in Washington State lack formal training to teach children with deaf- 
blindness. Deaf-blind children are served in classrooms for other children with and 
without disabilities. In a survey of the 115 teachers providing direct service to the 
135 children on the 1993-94 census, only 3 teachers had formal training in deaf- 
blindness. Due to the generic special education training and certification of teachers 
in Washington State, teachers needed awareness of the impact of a dual sensory loss 
on all aspects of a child's development. 
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Children with deaf-blindness in Washington State were under-identified. 



• Children with deaf-blindness in the State of Washington might have been under- 
identified by as many as 65 to 155 children. Expected numbers are based on 
approximately 2 children who are deaf-blind per every 1000 disabled students 
reported to the State Education Agency for LEAs in Washington. Based on this 
formula, Teaching Research published data suggesting that the 1993 Washington 
State census should range from 111 to 290 with a median count of 200. 

• The project annually coordinates its census with the count of students reported to 
OSPI as "deaf-blind." School districts continue to identify and report the majority of 
children on the project census as "multi-disabled" rather than as "deaf-blind." While 
the project reported 135 children with deaf-blindness in December 1993, LEAs 
reported only 24 students as "deaf-blind." Several reasons exist for not reporting 
children as "deaf-blind." Among those are confusion over definition, the lack of staff 
or availability of staff to make the diagnosis, and the lack of knowledge of the effects 
of vision and hearing loss on communication, motor, mobility, and cognitive 
development and function. 

Given the above context, project staff implemented the seven objectives. The following 
section summarizes the outcomes of project activities implemented between October 1, 
1995 through September 30, 1999. 
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OBJECTIVES & OUTCOMES 

1.0 Identify children with deaf-blindness 

Over 1,000 project brochures were distributed yearly to school districts, birth-to-three 
agencies, and others through the mail or at conferences, etc. Four hundred fifty or 
more packets of information were mailed yearly as well. The project was listed in 
multiple brochures produced by other organizations, as well (e.g.. Community 
Connections published by the Seattle Public Library but distributed throughout the 
state, a statewide brochure regarding vision services, etc.) 

The census of children identified with deaf-blindness in Washington State for each of 
the four years of the grant was: 

1995 = 148 (expected range 162 - 284) 

1996 = 144 

1997 = 150 (expected range 147 - 257) 

1998 = 153 

Washington's count of children who are deaf-blind is low when compared to the 
expectancy ranges for WA State based on .02% per 1000 of the total special education 
counts for the state. 

Most referrals of new children to the project came from school districts with birth-to- 
three programs a close second. Approximately, 25 children were referred yearly. Over 
10 of those referred qualified yearly, about 2 per year did not qualify, the remaining 
referrals were not completed by the referring agency /parent, or were carried over into 
the following year. 

Over the four-year period nearly 6,000 calls were received on the project 800 # phone 
line. 

2.0 Facilitate the involvement of families in the education of their children with 
deaf-blindness 



The project involved families in a number of ways: 

Advisory Committee - 3 parents were members of the committee representing 
different age groups, etiologies of deaf-blindness, and state geographical location. 

Resource Directory - All families received copies of the DBLink/NFADB Resource 
Directory. A WA State family and resource directory was distributed as well. 

Counseling 

A certified counselor provided over 170 individual family counseling sessions. 
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2.0 continued 

At-home consultation - Approximately 40 home visits were provided to discuss family 
needs. 

Educational team - Approximately 550 parents participated with project staff at 
meetings with their educational teams. 

Multi-team training - Parents were part of five to six teams with similar needs that 
were brought in each of the four years to receive training in communication, mobility, 
and active learning. 

National /Local Training - 22 parents were sent to national conferences, including 
CHARGE, SOFT, National D-B Conference, National Federation of the Blind, TRACES, 
and the National Family Association for D-B & Helen Keller National Center 
workshops. Seven others were supported in attending training in state offered by 
Hilton-Perkins, Families Together, and the Summer Institute. 

Family Support Partner - A parent from the project worked with the staff as our FSP in 
providing support and technical assistance to other families. 

Parent Organizations - 

A project representative served on the Family Educator Partnership Project advisory 
committee for the past two years 

Parents and Friends Together for People with deaf-Blindness - 

13 Parents received leadership training during a weekend in September 1999 
co-sponsored by the parent organization, the National Technical Assistance 
Consortium, and the project. Priorities for the parent organization were 
established and the organizational structure reconstituted. 

Project staff wrote articles, assisted with editing, and two to three times per year 
mailed the parent organization newsletter to all families of deaf-blind children in 
WA State. 

Weekend Family Workshops 

Usher Family Weekends - Three weekend workshops were held for families of 
children with Usher syndrome from multiple states. 46 parents /adult family members 
attended the workshops from WA, Oregon, California, New Mexico, and Arizona. 29 
children/youth with deaf-blindness attended along with siblings. Many adults with 
Usher syndrome were involved in the weekends with the purpose of providing 
information and modeling for all attendees. 

An additional support group was provided to students with Usher syndrome who 
attend WA School for the Deaf in the spring of 1999, and a support group was provided 
their parents. 
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2.0 continued 



Another one-day consultation was provided a student with Usher syndrome. 
Arrangements were made by the project for the student to spend a day with an adult 
with Usher syndrome to answer questions and model independence 

Annual Family Weekend - A family weekend was held each of the four years of the 
grant. One hundred fourteen (114) parents/ guardians attended with their 170 children 
(deaf-blind children and their siblings). The weekends involved parent to parent group 
and individual support, information and resources, and a children's program involving 
activities for the broad range of interests and abilities. 

During the first year, professional training for nine birth-to-three providers was 
integrated into the weekend. 

3.0 Provide technical assistance to service providers of children with deaf- 

blindness 



Over the past four years the census has ranged from 144 to 153 children who have 
attended school in 70 to 76 of the 296 public school districts in Washington State, two 
state schools for children who are deaf and blind/visually impaired, and private 
schools. The numbers of teams supporting the students has ranged from 
approximately 127 to 142. 

Six hundred thirty-one (631) site consultations and 1,125 phone consultations were 
provided. 

Recipients of technical assistance included 434 paraeducators and 2,293 educators 
(teachers, specialists, administrators, etc.) 

The top priorities of technical assistance have been educational programming, 
language/communication, and assessment, primarily in that order. 

4.0 Provide training to service providers 

An approximate total of 3,500 parents, professionals and college students were trained. 

Of the total trained, approximately 3,100 individuals received training at 31 statewide 
events. These generally were conferences and workshops sponsored through the 
Comprehensive System of Personnel Development and occur on a yearly basis. 
Examples: Vision Conference, Statewide Conference on Deafness, IDEAS, 
Paraeducators Conference, Interpreters Conference, Paraprofessional Conference, 
Early Childhood Special Education Institute, Statewide Conference on Deafness, IDEAS, 
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4.0 continued 



Paraeducators Conference, Interpreters Conference, Paraprofessional Conference, 

Early Childhood Special Education Institute, Institute for People Working with Students, 
Who Have Moderate to Profound Disabilities, Summer Institute for Educational 
Interpreters & Teachers of the Deaf, Institute for School Staff with Students Who are 
Visually Impaired /Blind. 

Of the total trained, approximately 375 received training through 17 project arranged 
events 

25 individuals who function in some type of consultant role to individuals working with 
deaf-blind students received some form of specialized training to expand their skills. 16 
were professionals working with birth-to-three year olds under Part H of IDEA who 
became the primary resource person in deaf-blindness within their agency. The 9 
others received specialized training in communication or active learning. 



5.0 Disseminate information to families, service providers, and communities 

Approximately 300 books and videotapes were loaned to teachers and parents. Parents 
more often borrowed sign language video tapes than books and other references 

Fourteen newsletters were distributed to a mailing list of 650 families and professionals. 
Newsletters contained information about specific techniques, training, and other 
resources. 

Five to ten videos were produced each year for families and educational teams 
regarding individual student's progress and useful techniques specific to that child. 

Approximately 1,500 brochures and inserts outlining project resources /services were 
produced and distributed annually. 

Up to 45 packets of information were distributed annually to professionals and families 
of newly referred children. 

A parent support directory was produced and distributed to all parents. In addition to 
local, state and national resources in deaf-blindness, the directory contained the names, 
contact information, and information about their child with deaf-blindness of parents 
willing to be available to other families. 
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5.0 continued 



An extensive project report and informational packet was distributed once during the 
four years to all special education directors and lead school psychologists in all 296 
school districts in Washington State, state schools, some private schools, and birth-to- 
three centers. 

The project collaborated with other state sensory projects, agencies or community- 
based entities in hearing and/ or vision to produce a display and other brochures for 
distribution to other communities and populations in which deaf-blind children might 
be included. 



6.0 Collaborate and coordinate with other state agencies 

An Advisory Committee of 12 individuals met twice a year to provide input to project 
activities and priorities. Committee members included the following representation: 
the Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, a school district special education 
director, vocational rehabilitation, three parents, Part C (formerly Part H)), the state 
schools for the deaf and the blind, Helen Keller National Center/Regional 
Representative, and teachers. 

Ongoing communication and collaboration was achieved through regular meetings, 
joint training and project activities with the following primary projects/agencies: 

Regional Education Agencies /Organizations 
9 Educational Service Districts and local special education directors 
Regional Student, Parent) Educator Cooperative Team 

State Agencies /Programs /Organizations 
Washington School for the Deaf 
Washington State School for the Blind 
14 OSPI State Discretionary Projects 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction (OSPI) 

Parents and Friends for People with 
Deaf-Blindness 

Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
Department of Services for the Blind 

National Organizations 

Helen Keller National Center/Regional Office 

National Technical Assistance Consortium (formerly TRACES) 

National Research Projects (collaboration') 

• University of Washington - Dr. Norris Haring 

• St. Luke's /Roosevelt Hospital Center -Dr. Harvey Mar 

• Oregon Health Sciences University/ Center on Self-Determination - Dr. Charity 
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Objective 7: Implement a process to monitor, evaluate and refine the technical 
assistance services provided by WSSCDB 

The following tables are a four-year summary of the technical assistance evaluations 
returned by parents and professionals. The return rate of technical assistance 
evaluations from recipients of on-site technical assistance generally ranged from 
50-65%. 



1) Changes and recommendations implemented 



Category of Response 


Response 

Frequency 




Communication 


145 


Environmental and curricular adaptations 


116 


Life Skills (including mobility and social) 


58 


Assessment, IEP, Placement, Transition, Futures 
Planning, Staffing 


58 


Materials and equipment 


41 


Affective changes 


23 


Total # of changes implemented in all areas 


441 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Reason that changes or recommendations were not implemented 



Reason given for inability to implement 
recommendations 


Response 

Frequency 






Staffing Problems (lack of appropriate staff, 
coordination, training) 


21 


Student (e.g., readiness, health) 


12 


Home & school collaboration 


5 


Lack of resources (e.g., materials, equipment 


5 


Physical barriers of the classroom 


2 


School Policy 


1 



Impact of implemented changes on quality of child's life 



Category of Response 


Response 

Frequency 






Staff understands the challenges of the 
sensory impairments and accommodations 
needed by the student 


138 


Routines are more consistent 


125 


School staff is more confident 


124 


Team is working together 


122 


Environment is more predictable 


114 


Student is engaged in learning that will 
assist him/her to function more 
independently 


108 
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(Continued from previous chart) 

Impact of implemented changes on quality of child's life 



Category of Response 


Response 

Frequency 






Student has more communication 


107 


Student is interacting more with family, teachers 
and friends 


104 


School program is addressing the family's 
priorities 


87 


Student is more relaxed 


76 


Family is more relaxed 


60 


Student is more independent in self-help skills 


54 


Family is better able to advocate for child 


43 


Transition into new program was smooth 


35 


Student advocates more for self 


31 


Student is performing better in school subjects 


29 


Student requires less 1 on 1 attention or assistance 


23 


# of total changes noted by recipients 


1,380 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



2) Area of requested assistance for next visit, if noted 



Category of Response 


Response 

Frequency 






General guidance (including communication and 
adaptations of curriculum and environment) 


73 


Transition 


32 


Home and school collaboration/training 


25 


IEP, assessment 


22 


Materials and equipment 


7 



3) Suggestions or comments for the consultant, if any 



Category of Response 


Response 

Frequency 






Positive comments regarding value of 
assistance 


99 


Request for assistance in specific areas 


29 


Need for greater frequency of on site 
visitations 


18 
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Problems Encountered 



A. Unfilled Staff Positions 

A second western Washington project consultant position went unfilled due to a 
lack of qualified applicants. Utilizing the unencumbered funds we were able to 
hire independent consultants from within the state — available on a limited 
basis — and from out of state. These individuals most often provided technical 
assistance for teams of individual students. 

We also were able to offer additional training to groups of teams or 
individuals — professionals and parents. 

The unencumbered budget also was used to provide support and training to 
families of children with Usher syndrome. Three weekend workshops were held 
over the four years of the grant. The numbers of family participants are smaller 
than the family participants at the weekend sponsored annually by the project 
for all other children on the project census. However, the expense for the two is 
the same due to the numbers of sign language interpreters required for the 
Usher family weekend. 

A second Family Support Partner position for eastern Washington was filled 
during the first year of the grant. Neither the first parent nor a second hired 
briefly during year two were able to continue due to family constraints. The 
western Washington Family Support Partner assisted when able and a third 
parent in eastern Washington was supported in obtaining some training. 
Additional support groups were offered to parents as an alternative, but the 
response remained low. Eastern Washington is rural and the population more 
sparse and scattered. Although this would seem, therefore, to be a greater 
reason for parent to parent support, we continued to have less response to this 
type of offered support. 

B. Under-identification of children with Deaf-Blindness 

Although the project census increased twelve percent during the four years, the 
potential census in Washington State might range approximately 43% to 100% 
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higher. Referrals increased following a two-year training of professionals 
working in birth to three programs in Washington State and have remained up 
from that source versus the years prior. 

The project yearly mailed brochures and other referral information yearly to 
various sources of potential referrals. However, the greatest single source of 
increased referrals seems to result from onsite, face to face interactions between 
project staff and professionals working with children. The response often is "Oh, 
you mean children with that type of disability. Come and look at these two 
other students down the hall." An understanding of who deaf-blind children are 
and what deaf-blindness is remains a huge obstacle in child referral. 

On the other hand, increasing the numbers of identified children becomes 
somewhat of a double-edged sword without the staff to respond to the training 
needs of families and professionals. 

Implications for Policy. Practice, and Research 

A. Training Approach 

Training teams of people consisting of a minimum of one parent, the teacher and 
one other educational staff member is more effective than training one 
individual. Including team planning time related to specifics of the training at 
various times throughout the day more likely results in application. The training 
principles get implemented and changes more likely occur. 

B. Higher Education Training Options 

Trained educators and consultants are in short supply. Deaf-Blindness continues 
to be a low incidence disability. Few higher education opportunities exist specific 
to deaf-blindness. We are all competing for the same few individuals. It is 
difficult to recruit out of state personnel. The most logical people to train are 
those already committed to living and working in a region. The few higher 
education programs specializing in deaf-blindness must expand their offering to 
on line courses via the Internet and other flexible means. State deaf-blind 
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projects can collaborate with the higher education program to provide the on 
site practicum experience and supervision. 

C. Definition of Deaf-Blindness 

There continues to be confusion about the definition of "deaf-blindness" and its 
relation to that of "multiple disabilities." Deaf-blind children are often labeled as 
"multiply disabled." Few assessment personnel are trained in assessing deaf- 
blind children and their cognitive abilities. 

D. Funding 

Funding for projects supporting deaf-blind children needs to be increased to 
train more personnel and to support the needs of families and professionals. 
Overall, the census of deaf-blind children has increased with no increase in 
funding. 
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Washington State Services for Children with Deaf-Blindness 

1995 - 1999 

Project Management Plan per Negotiations 
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Washington State Services for Children with Deaf-Blindness 

400 S.W. 152nd St. 

Seattle, Washington 98166-2209 

(206) 439-6937 or 1-800-572-7000 

TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE EVALUATION 

Following the provision of technical assistance to families and service providers we collect 
follow-up information for several reasons: to gain information regarding the benefits of our 
assistance, to provide direction if further assistance is needed, to report our activities and 
progress as required by our federal and state funding authorities. 

Please respond to the following questions and return it to our office as soon as possible . 
Your feedback is valuable to us! 

THANK YOU! 

Your Name: 

Address 

Consultant's Name 

Date(s) of Assistance 

1) Were specific recommendations or changes made? 

Yes [ ] No [ ]Do not know [ ] 

Which changes/recommendations are now implemented? 



Were any changes/recommendations unfeasible? 
Please elaborate: 
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In what way(s) have the changes affected the quality of your child's or student's life? 

Note: The term "student" will be used to mean "child" as well in the following list. 
Keeping that in mind, please check all that app ly to you as a professional or to you as a 
parent/guardian. 

student is more independent in self-help skills 

student has more communication 

student is interacting more with family, teachers and friends 

family is more relaxed 

student is more relaxed 

school program is addressing the family's priorities 

school staff is more confident 

routines are more consistent 

environment is more predictable 

student advocates more for self 

transition into new program was smooth 

team is working together 

family is better able to advocate for child 

student is performing better in school subjects 

student requires less 1 on 1 attention or assistance 

student is engaged in learning that will assist him/her to 

function more independently 

staff understands the challenges of the sensory impairments 

and accommodations needed by the student 
other: 



2) Do you and the consultant from the project office have further 
plans for this or next year? Yes [ ] No [ ] 

If ves. please explain: 



If no. do you need additional assistance? Please explain your need, if so:. 



3) Do you have any specific suggestions for the consultant/project 

staff regarding how he/she/they worked with you, your family, child, or school 
personnel? Yes [ ] No [ ] 

If yes, please explain: 
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